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FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
ADDITIONAL REMARKS ON THE BARK- 
LOUSE, OR COCCUS. 

Mr Fessenpen—Agreeably to your intimation 
I have examined the specimens sent you by Mr 
Bartlett ; and offer the following remarks on those 
in the paper numbered 3. 

These are the insects which have been the sub- 
ject of some speculation and queries in your Jour- 
nal, and prove, as I-have conjectured, to belong to 
the genus Coccvs, though a distinct species from 
the oblong one of Perley. The insect itself was 
new to me, but the figure was familiar, and I have, 
for some time, been endeavoring to ascertain 
where [ had seen it. At last, in the Transactions 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences of Stockholm, 
for 1825, I have discovered a little memoir by the 
naturalist Dalman, with figures of several new 
species, one of which greatly resembles that which 
is before me. Dalman’s memoir is, principally, in 
the Swedish language, and therefore unintelligible 
to me ; but the scientific part is in Latin, and from 
that with a reference to his figures, I propose to 
make some extracts, as tending to illustrate our 
insect, and proving it to be, at least, congeneric 
and closely allied, if not identical. 

The Swedish insect is called Coccus cryptoga- 
mus ; the specific name being derived from two 
Greek words which signify concealed nuptials.— 
Dalman observed the twigs of a kind of Aspen to 
be covered with numerous scales some of which 
were larger than others ; the former were discov- 
ered to be the habitations or pupa-cases of the fe- 
males, and the latter those of the males. “The 
case (puparium) of the female is of an irregular 
ovate form, pointed at one end, and dilated at the 
other, or similar in shape to our oyster-shell. It 
is of a silky or membranous texture, of a whitish 
color, with an oval dark speck at the pointed ex- 
tremity. This dark portion is the cast-skin of the 
former larva. Beneath this habitation the female 
resides, and from it never emerges ;” she is there- | 
fore entirely concealed from her mate, a fact which 
is equally true in other species, as has been previ- 
ously intimated. “The female herself is minute, 
of an oval form, wrinkled at the sides, flattened 
above, of a yellowish red color, with a pair of 
black eyes, and a proboscis” apparently one-third 
the length of the body. The feet are not discov- | 
erable. “The proboscis is constantly inserted . 
into the bark, and through it the sap, which nour- | 
ishes her, is imbibed. The puparium of the male | 
is of similar color and material with that of the fe- | 
male, but much smaller, very narrow, and oblong, | 
and surmounted at one end by the oval shell of 
the larva. The metamorphosis takes place under | 
this case, and on the 17th of July the perfect male | 
escapes at the posterior end, coming out back- | 
wards ; the wings, with which it is furnished, are | 
reversed over the head in the operation, and are | 





the last to be extricated.” The male is nearly as |tions, and which is somewhat exemplified by the 
minute as a point, but a powerful magnifier shows | effects, on the human subject, of the bites, stings, 
its body to be divided into segments, and endued | and punctures of bees, wasps, musquifoes, spiders, 
with all the important parts and functions of a ‘and scorpions. By a law of nature, when an im- 
Dalman says that,“to the unas« portant end in the economy of the insect is to be 


living animal. 


‘tions or puparia of Coccus eryptogamus, of the 


sisted eye, it appears only as a red atom, but it is 
furnished with a pair of long whitish wings, long 
antenne or horns, 6 legs with appropriate joints, 
and 2 filaments or bristles terminating the tail.— 
This minute insect perforates the middle of the 
case covering the female, and thus celebrates its 
nuptials with its invisible partner.” The rest of 
the history may be gathered from what is known 
of other species. After impregnation the female 
deposits her eggs beneath her body, and dies ; and 
the young Cocci, or lice, leave the shelter, under 
which they were fostered, by the natural crevice 
at the posterior part of the shell which covers the 
mother. 








Fig. 1. A piece of Aspen twig with the habita- 


natural size. 

2. Puparium of the female magnified, bearing 
the shell of the larva at its apex. 

3. Puparium of the male magnified. 

4. Female magnified. The line in the circle 
above shows the actual length. 

5 & 6. Male magnified. The cross in the cir- 
cle represents the natural size of the male with 
the wings expanded. 

It will be distinctly recollected that I do not as- 
sert the insect, mentioned by your correspondents 
M., Judge Buel, Mr Bartlett, and others, to be the 
Coccus eryptogamus of Dalman ; further observa- 
tion of the Anterican insect (which is now for the 
first time known to me, and that only from a few 
imperfect and dead specimens of the puparia) must 
determine or disprove its identity with the Swedish 
species. Those gentlemen who are familiar with 
our species, will readily perceive the close resem- 
blance, and, I hope, will excuse the attempt to ex- 
plain one by reference to the other. 

The extent to which the punctures of these mi- 
nute insects affect the color of the bark and albur- 
num, corroborates the suggestions which have fre- 
quently been made on the poisonous influence ex- 
erted by larger insects on our vegetable produc- 





j attained, as in providing for a succession of the 


species, the effect is much greater than where the 
injury is inflicted merely by organs furnished for 
self defence or temporary nourishment. 


Yours, &c. T. W. HL. 
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SELECTIONS OF NOTICES OF THE NEW 
VARIETIES OF TABLE PEARS. 
(Continued from page 283.) 

In the year 1820 the following pears were pre- 
sented to, tasted, and examined by the Council of 
the London Horticultural Society, and the follow- 
ing notices inserted in their Transactions, vol. iv. 
part iv. 

1. Marie Louise. “ This pear (says the Editor) 
has far exceeded the highest expectations formed 
of it. Its general form is like that of the St Ger- 
main, but tapering less towards the stalk. The 
skin is of a greenish yellow, deepening when ex- 
posed to the sun, or when full ripe to a rich yel- 
low, clouded with light brown russet. Flesh in- 
clining to yellow, perféctly melting, with abun- 
dance of sweet juice. It is in favorable situations 
sometimes five inches long, and three inches wide, 
weighing 8 ounces. Its period of maturity from 
the middle of October to the middle of November. 
It isa new seedling Flemish pear, said to have 
been raised by the Abbe Duquesne, who also 
raised the Napoleon. 

[The description is so minute, that any persons 
can readily know whether any pear which they 
may have received for that, be the same or not. 
Persons, who may have fruit under that name, 
which shall differ essentially from the above, are 
earnestly requested to give notice of it, and of the 
differences, and to state from whom they received 
the trees or grafts. This is the only mode by 
which the introduction of false names can be pre- 
vented. Already great confusion has taken place 
in Europe as to these pears of recent production, 
although the eyes of scientific horticulturists have 
been constantly upon them. Thus for example, 
the Napoleon has, by some heedless person, been 
called L’ Empereur, and it now appears in some 
catalogues as two different pears.—J. Loweux.] 

2. Charles D’ Autriche pear—received from Dr 
Van Mons. This is a large variety, three inches 
and a half by three inches. Stalk an inch long— 
eye in a confined cavity not deeply sunk. Skin 
greenish yellow, profusely sprinkled with brown 
spots, and partially russeted. Flesh melting,white 
—very juicy, with a rich high flavor, but with little 
or any perfume ; a beautiful and fine fruit. Period 
of maturity about the middle of November. Mr 
Knight thinks it will be productive. [Remarks— 
By russeted is meant 4 roughness such as is seen 
in the Russeting apple and the Monsieur Jean.— 
By perfume, as distinguished from flavor, is meant 
the peculiar aroma, which is perceived in the 
Seckle—the Gibson, or Amory—and eminently in 
the Moor Fowl Egg, or Echasserie.} 

3. Tillington. J. A. Knight, Esq. sent speci- 
méns of a pear raised from a seed of the autumn 
Bergamotte, impregnated with the pollen of the 
Jargonelle.” It is the size and shape of the Doy- 
enné Gris, but‘ was rounded at the head. Stalk . 
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. short with a disposition to fleshiness at its inser- 
tion. Skin dull green on the shady side, with a 
dull brick-dust red where exposed—the whole a 
good deal russeted. Flesh white, nearly beurre 
or buttery, with a little grit, [or stoniness] at the 
core—particularly sweet and rich, though not very 
juicy. It ripens in the middle of November, but 
remains a considerable time without spoiling. 

In the London Hort. Transactions, vol. v. part i. 
is a notice of the Hardenpont de Printems, or 
Beurre Rance as the French call it. 

4. Beurre Rance. This is a very superior seed- 
ling raised by Mr Hardenpont, of Mons, and call- 
ed the Hardenpont de printems, (so called because 
it does not ripen till April—the English name 
would be “ Spring Hardenpont.”) Mr Turner of 

the London Hort. Society says he believes it to be 

the same which Mr Noisette calls in the “ Jardin 

Fruitier” Beurre d’ hyver. [If this conjecture be 

right we have it in this country under both names 

—for trees of the Beurre d’ hyver have been often 

imported and sold in Boston, though I believe 

neither these, nor the Hardenpont de printems, 
have yet borne. I beg gentlemen who may have 
the Beurre d’ hyver, to give notice when it bears, 
that we may know whether it is a synonyme of the 
Hardenpont. Hardenpont is the right name.—J. 
Lowe t.] 


The Hardenpont resembles, says the London 
Hort. Society, the Colmar in form—but it is larger, 
and not so blunt at the insertion of the stalk.— 
The eye is large, very little sunk—stalk Jong— 
skin green, never becoming yellow, nor partaking 
of red, sprinkled with many minute brown spots. 
Flesh greenish white, melting, with a little grit at 
the core, very juicy, sweet, and high flavored.— 
Specimens of this very excellent pear were re- 
ceived from Mr Parmentier of Enghien. The 
tree bears well as a standard, and the fruit keeps 
well till March and April. [Probably this pear 
will be the most valuable of all. There is a beau- 
tifully colored figure of it in the above cited work. 
It is exceedingly like the St Germain to my eye.— 
J. L.} 

5. In the London Hort. Transactions, vol vy. 
part ii. notice is taken of a pear called the Bezy 
Vaet pear. [We would remark here that the pre- 
fix Bezy is very common to French pears, and it 
may be useful to our readers to know that it sig- 
nifies “ wilding,” or wild pear—thus the Chau- 
montelle is called Bezy de Chaumontelle, meaning 
the wilding of Chaumontelle.] “The Bezy Vaet 
pear is one of the numerous new Flemish varie- 
ties, the general cultivation of which will add ma- 
terially to our stock of winter pears. The Bezy 
Vaet resembles a very large Swan’s Egg pear, 
both in form and cdlor, but the skin is smoother. 
The flesh is yellowish, perfectly melting, with 
abundance of rich sweet juice, and most agreeably 
perfumed. Mr Parmentier states that in Flanders 
it bears freely as a standard, and that the fruit 
keeps till March and April. It is a great acquisi- 
tion to our gardens.” 


[This is the language of the Council of the Lon- 
don Hort. Society after trying the pear. I do not 
know that it has reached our country.—J. L. 

6. Colmar Epineuse—or (translated) Thorny 
Colmar. This is another of the new Flemish 
pears. It is a free bearer as a standard though it 
does not attain a large size. It is of the Colmar 
form, though rather more pointed at the insertion 
of the stalk. The skin is greenish yellow, much 
covered with russet—flesh yellowish, melting, 





sweet, and extremely rich—it keeps well till De- 
cember and January, and probably still later. 

7. Delices Hardenpont, another new Flemish 
seedling. This name imports the “ Delight of 
Hardenpont.” It requires a wall to bring it to 
perfection, but to which its excellence well enti- 
tles it. [It may do well as a standard here.—J. 
L.] Under favorable circumstances it attains to 
three or four inches in length and two or three in 
breadth. The skin is bright yellow intermixed 
with green, and sprinkled with many green spots 
—flesh very white, melting, juicy, and sweet, but 
with very little perfume—ripens in November and 
December.—London Hort. Transactions, vol. v. 
part v. 

[When this selection shall have been completed 
I shall send you some admirable remarks from this 
number, on the subject of the names of fruits, to 
which the attention of all cultivators is invited.— 
Nothing can equal the licentious and heedless 
abuse of the names of fruits which has heretofore 
existed in this country, but we are beginning to 
reform. If it were only a matter of curious accu- 
racy, or a mere love of order which leads us to 
wish a reform in our names, we might be justly 
ridiculed, but it is of the last importance to_horti- 
culture. I have waited ten years for the bearing 
of a pear tree, and at last found myself deceived, 
beeause forsooth it pleased formerly the New York 
cultivators to call the St Michael, the Vergalieu.— 
J. L.] 

8. Beurre Capiomont, or Capiawmont—first 
raised by M. Capiaumont of Mons. It is as large 
as a St Germain, pyramidal tapering very much 
towards the stalk, which is long and slender—skin 
smooth, light cinnamon color with a rich gold 
color showing through it—in some specimens the 
skin is darker and rougher—the flesh is white, 
perfectly melting, with a rich sugared juice. We 
have not observed that it has any perfume, but it 
is a high flavored and valuable fruit. It has not 
kept with us beyond the end of November. 

[The Capiaumont has repeatedly borne with 
me. It fully answers the above description, but 
in the two last hot summers it has not kept be- 
yond the Ist of October. I will say here once for 
all, that I apprehend that both the winter and au- 
tumnal pears will ripen with us from 6 to 8 weeks 
earlier, than the same varieties doin England, 
Flanders, or even in Paris.—J. L.] 

To be continued. 


REARING LAMBS. 

Mr. Fressenp—EN—I would, with pleasure, give 
your correspondent, Mr. Barstow, of Maine, men- 
tioned in your paper of the 13th inst. [page 267 of 
the current volume of the New England Farmer, | 
any information in my power, respecting sheep ; 
but, as I have had but few years experience, and 
get my information from books, and verbal inquiry, 
I would have my suggestions taken with caution. 
I do not think that there has any injury come to 
his sheep from the hay of last year’s growth, nor 
that it is the cause of the lambs’ dying, which 
were dropped in February, which has been the 
worst month in the late winter for lambs. But I 
should presume, from his own account, that he 
has been, and is now, injuring them by nursing. 
Yet I sympathise with him, for I too have a hun- 
dred ewes, which, contrary to my intention, began 
to drop their lambs the first of January, and they 
did wellthat month. The winter is a wrong time 
of year for lambs to come. If they are not under 
cover, they will die of exposure ; and when under 








cover, the lambs will be crowded in cold nights, 
and smothered by the old ones. 

I think that sheep which do not begin to drop 
their lambs until the last of March, may be kept 
through the winter in health and good order, up- 
on such hay as he describes, with, or without 
vegetables ; a little corn may be given at yeaning, 
just to cause the milk to spring ; but I have always 
heard it considered as heating and inflammatory, 
so much as to cause the common sheep to shed 
their wool, when given freely. A few oats are 
good, given occasionally, from the middle of April 
to the middle of May, to correct the scouring 
which the young grass occasions ; the eflects of 
which may be seen in their dirty breeches. 

Instead of tar, turpentine, rosin, or spirits of 
turpentine, in mid winter, and towards spring, 
when they are looking for some green thing, and 
finding none, I give my sheep elder boughs, which 
they feed on with sufficient avidity for medicinal 
purposes, and thus, I think, very much promote 
their health and appetite. If any of the above 
things are absolutely necessary, though I do not 
know for what particular complaint they are in 
any case recommended, I should prefer the rosin 
in powder, as that may correct the cough, which 
often prevails among the old and poor sheep ; 
and I know it to be a remedy for the heaves, by 
giving to a horse a table spoonful, with the same 
quantity of nitre, finely powdered, and given once 
a day in his mess. I have several times stopped 
the disease, when coming on, in three successive 
days. 

But I should be cautious how I used boiled 
milk for young lambs, as recommended in an edi- 
torial note; as it is considered, in our neighbor- 
hood, as certain death to a calf within 24, and 
generally in 12 hours.* If there is any informa- 
tion in the foregoing, which you deem worth pub- 
lishing, it is at your service. 

Yours respectfully, 

Bridgeport, March 17, 1829. 

* Note by the Editor.—Boiled milk, however, is 
more easily digested in the human stomach, than 
raw milk, and reasoning from analogy, one would 
suppose that the same thing would take place 
with respect to brute animals. We have, more- 
over, the authority of Deane’s N. E. Farmer, in 
favor of the opinion suggested... In that work it 
is asserted, [page 55, Wells & Lilly’s Ed.}, 

“ If skimmed milk is given to calves, it should 
be boiled, and suffered to stand till it cools to the 
temperature of that just given by the cow. It is 
better boiled than warmed only.” 


B. 
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QUEEN BEES, CURCULIO, AND APPLE 
TREE BORER, &c. 

Mr Epirror—As the New England Farmer of- 
fice has become the depository of many articles of 
curiosity, besides the beautiful copies of handsome 
prize Tulips, Polyanthuses, Hyacinths, Camellias, 
Dahlias, and the large Wilmot Strawberry, &c. I 
take the liberty to send to you, for the inspection 
and gratification of the curious, two large glass 
bottles, and five smaller ones, containing as foi- 
lows— 

‘o. 1. A large piece of honey comb, with about 
fifty dead bees on it, in the centre of which is the 
Queen Bee*—all in a good state of preservation. 





* Mr Rufus Howe has for sale swarms of Bees. also Honey 
in white comb—and will have for sale the blossom Honey, in 
white comb, twenty days afier the apple tree buds appear. 
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The swarm, from which this collection of bees 
was taken, starved to death; came late in the 
season, and the unfavorableness of the weather, 
which was unusually wet, did not enable them to 
make a sufficient supply of food, for their own 
preservation. 

No. 2 Contains a Queen bee, a Working bee, 
and a Drone, or Male bee, not in a good state of 
preservation, on account of their moulding last 
summer, and again drying. 

No. 3 Contains three Drones, or male bees, 
three working bees, and a full sized apple tree 
borer, all in a good state of preservation. The 
borer was taken the moment of eating through the 
bark of the apple tree, after three years annoy- 
ance to it. 

No. 4 Contains a number of Queen bee cells, 
detached from the old comb, not in a good state 
of preservation, as they also moulded last sum- 
mer. 


the plum curculio) and stinging and poisoning 
again the branches with their eggs. When the 
branches are stung the bark turns red, cuts and 
| looks something like liver—a red water runs from 
it. The sooner it is cut off and burnt the better, 
as we are then sure none will escape. When the 
body of the tree is diseased, the sooner also, that 
_is dug up, and served in the same manner the bet- 
ter. It appears to me the only way to destroy 
| this insect, is to destroy their eggs in the tree.— 
| My reluctance to dig up my trees, before they 
| Were so much affected, has proved much to my 
, disadvantage.t 

| If the above observations, will assist to put a 
| stop to these great depredators of our pear trees,it 
| will be a great satisfaction to the writer of this ar- 
‘ticle. 8. D. 

| Dorchester, March 30, 1829. 
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No. 5 Contains a number of the Bee Millers, ; ; 
not in a very good state of preservation, moulding | . Mr Eprror—We have no inclination to engage 
in the summer likewise. }in @ newspaper controversy ; but in our own de- 

No. 6 Contains some earth with a number of fence — beg to make one or two remarks on the 
excrescences or warts of the plum tree. In these | ©°™munication of Mr J. W. P. in your last Farm- 
warts are the maggots which produce the bug, The remarks on the Report of the E.Ag.Soe’y, 
called “ Curculio” that destroys the plum fruit, and | Were written neither at the suggestion, nor with 
the branches ; one of the grubs in this collection | the privity of the tenant of the Indian Hill Farm ; 
has made its appearance, the glass having been | "°F with any intentional disrespect to the Com- 
put ina sunny place; and after remaining a day ™ittee ; but from a sense of wrong, which Mr P.’s 
in sight, has secreted itself in the dirt, there te} defence has not lessened. Nor is this feeling con- 
turn toa chrysalis state. The grub resembled fined to ourselves. 
somewhat the female or wingless canker worm) We know but little of the proceedings at the 
grub, but in size, less. I presume more are in the | Essex Cattle Show. We are ready to believe that 
warts, and in a few days, the bug curculio will be. the Committee designed on that occasion to act 
produced from the chrysalis.t with judgment and impartiality ; and it is difficult 

No.7 Contains five moth worms, such as des- | ™ such a thankless office to avoid complaint, or 
troy the comb in the hive. I have taken out two | ©Ver to satisfy a disappointed competitor. In the 
quarts of such this season from one hive. What decision, upon farms, Mr G. having entered his 
few bees were left, were drove in the corner and, farm for premium was justly liable to censure in 
there perished. | not complying with the conditions prescribed and 

I intended to have sent some pear tree borers, | furnishing an exact account of the labor and pro- 
(if I may so call them) but they have eaten through duce. The Committee were bound to notice the 
a good cork that confined them in a bottle, and farm and state the facts in the ease, which had 
consequently made their escape. Last Septem- a to their knowledge, whether they made for 
ber I took from two pear trees, the above borers, °" @gainst the competitor. But beyond this we 
from under the bark of the body of the tree; the hold they had no right to suggest anything against 
trees had been very thrifty and bealthy, but were this individual’s private character, by insinuating 
then reduced to one branch each, the others hay- that such a fondness for dogs and horses on his 
ing been sawed off on account of their being stung P@'t a® must lead to a foolish and wasteful expen- 
and dying. These borers are found in round |4iture ; an inference in respect to him, though it 
spots, in size, from half acentto a dollar; by’ might be unintentional on the part of the Commit- 
white washing the tree, the stain comes through, *® which would be likely to be made on every 
and they are easily found. I should think I des-|D@, who read the report. 
troyed fifty, besides eight or ten I preserved in a! In common with the Committee we should be 
bottle. They are a little longer than a barley happy to see the result with respect to this farm 
corn, but not quite so large round ; full of little | for the year; and we still believe that the produce, 
bristles, which extend from the body, and a black|i" proportion to the labor employed and the facil- 
head. When I extracted these from the tree, I) ities offered, has not been surpassed by any farm 
observed three or four on the outside, lowering in the county. In this, however, we may be mis- 
themselves down by their web, and presume they |taken; and we rely much on the judgment of 
were going into the ground, (for I can now find those, who have had more favorable opportunities 
none in the trees,) there to change to a chrysalis| Of observation than we pretend to. But then in 
state, and next summer appear in a bug shape (as | CO™Mparing the expe ne with the produce, certain- 
ly it would not be fair to charge to the current 
year all that has beep expended for stock, utensils, 
and permanent improvements. These make a 





t The warts should be destroyed before this time, in June 
and July would be best. Be careful to go far enough below the 
excrescences, not to leave a black spot in the sap wood. It 
would be still better to jar the tree a little, and then the punc- 


tured plums would fall; then take the fallen ones and burn 
them. If you have near neighbors recommend the same to 
them. ‘The maggot leaves the fallen plums in less than twenty- 
four hours, and goes into the ground, and there changes to the 
chrysalis state. Some varieties of plum trees the curculio 
avoids; I presume the gum does not suit them; fruit is their 
first choice, as plums, apricots, &c. By following these rules 


part of the capital stock of a farm. On the side of 


| expense is to be placed, not the cost of these arti- 


cles, but the interest of their cost, with a proper 





{ Pear trees which are very thrifty and have smooth branches, 
are the choice of the bug. ‘The first tree that was attacked in my 
garden, was near a manure heap. I have not seen a pasture, 








you can keep them under, if not exterminate them. 


or slow growing pear tree attacked yet. 





=——=_ 
allowance for loss, or injury, or deterioration. 
Nor is the full cost of the manure purchased to 
be placed to the expense of the present year, since 
its benefits will be felt for some time to come. On 
the other hand, the tenant is to be credited nov 
merely with the amount of produce raised, bus 
likewise with the permanent improvements, such 
as walls built, hedges formed, trees planted, thresh- 
ing mii) erected, &c. &c. together with some al. 
lowance for the better condition of the estate.— 
We should be glad to see this account fairly stated, 
and we believe that the result would be creditable 
to the tenant. ‘This, however, is matter of judg- 
ment merely, in which we have no disposition to 
set up our Own opinion in opposition to the judg- 
ment of the Committee, 

We cannot but hope that the exact statements 
of the different claimants for premiums, as to pro- 
duce and management of their farms, will be forth- 
coming. ‘The public will be benefited by such 
statements ; the more particular the better. 

Our remarks onthe general character of re- 
ports, and the attempts at wit in them, had no ref- 
erence to this case, but to the reports of a neigh- 
boring county, on swine, &c., which were indeed 
very amusing, but we think out of place, We am 
sure you, Mr Editor, that in regard to the Essex 
report, we are indeed not guilty even of suspect 
ing that there was any wit in it. Like other wise 
men, upon review, we firmly adhere to our opin- 
ions, and beg leave with all due “mildness and 
courtesy” to subscribe ourselves, 

Respectfully yours, 

March 20, 1829. ESSEX. 


SITUATIONS FOR BOYS. 

Mr Enirorn—lIt frequently happens, in my in- 
tercourse with the poor, as a minister at large tn 
this city, that parents apply to me for places for 
their children, and especially for their boys, for 
whom they are not able to provide food and 
clothing at home. And as I should be particulas- 
ly glad to send these children into the country, 3 
will beg the favor of you, either by publishing this 
note in your paper, or in any other way which you 
may think to be better, to give notice that, if a 
farmer or a mechanic in the country, is disposed 
to take a boy from the city,to be brought up 
either in his shop, or on a farm, I shall be ready 
to give him asy assistance which is in my power 
in obtaining one, who may at once meet his own 
wishes ; and by taking whom into his family, he 
may perform an important act of christian charity. 

Respectfully, 
JOSEPIL TUCKERMAN. 





March 18, 1829. 


CASTOR OIL. 

Dr D. A. Reese, of Monticello, Geo. made about 
600 bottles of Castor Oil last year, notwithstand- 
ing the dry season. The best Castor Oil now 
used is made in this country. Several years since 
this medicine was a very nauseous one ; it not uh- 
frequently caused the throats of patients to smart, 
by reason of its rancidity. It is now sold desti- 
tute of every unpleasant smell, and as transparent 
as water. Old associations still cause many per- 
sons to shudder at its name; yet we hear of some 
who regard the flavor of it as similar to that of 
walnuts, and one in particular deelares that he 
could relish it on bread.—Bost. Pat. 








Apples grown on dwarf trees, are brought to 
the fruit market of Paris in December. 
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F LARGE PEAR. 

Mr Fessenpen—I observed in your paper, No. 
$4, page 267, an article signed A Susscriser, 
@tating that the author did not know if the pear, 
mentioned in a New York journal, also in yours of 
the 9th of January last, was an eating or a baking 

. Not being much acquainted with the Eng- 
lish language, I thought that when I said it was 
of an excellent quality, as well for its size as for 
its flavor, which were the words cf a member of 
the Committee of the Royal Horticultural Society 
of Paris, who sent me six trees of this kind, that I 
should be understood that it was for eating ; as it 
is not the custom in France to use the word flavor, 
when speaking of the baking pear. 

I did not wish to profit by the error made in 
the circumference, the height, and the weight of 
the pear, by saying that I have received the kind 
of pear, mentioned in your paper of the 9th of 
January ; but not being fond of puffing, I thought 
proper to correct this error and give the real di- 
mensions of this large pear. 

With much esteem, 
Respectfully yours, 
ANDRE PARMENTIER. 
Horticultural and Botanie Garden, 
Brooklyn IL. I. March 15, 1829. 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


DISEASED BEET ROOTS. 

Mr Epiror—Last April I planted Mangel 
Wurtzel, and some blood beets, about the middle 
of April. They came up well and appeared 
promising until the middle of June, when the un- 
der leaves began to wither. As I supposed some 
insect preyed upon the small roots, I put lime on 
a part and harrowed it in, but it answered no pur- 
pose ; as those without the lime grew as well as 
those which had it. I planted:some about the 
12th of May, that shared the same fate. There 
were a few leaves on the top that kept alive: but 
I had not more than one third the quantity that I 
raised on the same ground the year before ; and 
what I raised began to rot in January, If some 
of your correspondents will point out the disease, 
and a remedy, it will confer a favor on 

AGRICOLA. 

East Bridgewater, March 16, 1829. 
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CANINE MADNESS. 

Mr Fessenpen—If you think this paper will 
be useful to the public, you may insert it in your 
valuable repository of information. 

The writer has never seen a case of hydropho- 
bia in the human species—a disease the most 
frightful of all maladies; almost invariably ending 
in distressing death, The few cases of canine 
madness in domestic animals, which have come 
under his observation, warrant the following re- 
marks. 

The disease originates in the canine family, and 
is communicated to other animals by inoculation. 
The mad animal has a strong disposition to bite, 
and the poisonous slaver, being brought into con- 
tact with the wound, is absorbed, and produces, 
sooner or later, the disease, which, like other dis- 
eases, is progressive. ‘ 

There are two stages. In the first stage, there 





is sufficient time, and the symptoms are sufficient- 
ly marked, to ascertain the nature of the disease, 
and confine the animal; but, unfortunately, this 
stage is generally overlooked, perhaps for the want 
of information. 

The symptoms in the first stage, are, sluggish- 
ness, thirst, swelling about the eyes, especially the 
eyelids, the eyes inflamed, a refusal of food, an ap- 
parent soreness in the jaws, dulness in executing 
the commands of his master, a disposition to be 
alone, a propensity to ramble, frequently starting 
up from his slumbers and changing his place, with- 
out any apparent cause. These symptoms con- 
tinue for a longer or shorter time, and the second 
stage commences, in which, the dog is of all ani- 
mals the most dangerous. He now leaves his 
home for the last time, becomes fierce beyond des- 
cription, his eyes have a greenish hue, he fearless- 
ly seizes every animal in his way, slavers much, 
and sometimes with heavy breathing, hastens from 
place to place, snapping at, or biting and poison- 
ing every creature in his power ; and so continues 
to do, (unless he should be killed) until his strength 
be exhausted ; and then seeks some obscure place 
and dies. The duration of this stage is, probably, 
different in different subjects. 


Every owner of a dog should have a knowledge 
of the symptoms Of the disease ; and carefully 
watch his dog ; and in case, that any of the symp- 
toms of the first stage should appear, he ought, im- 
mediately, either to kill, or confine the animal. 

The following case of Natural Canine Madness 
will corroborate many of the foregoing positions. 

In the year 1813, I lost a valuable dog by the 
disease. He was of a smallish size ; and whatev- 
er is desirable in a dog as to usefulness, was to be 
found in him—a faithful sentinel, both by night 
and day, possessing a large share of good nature 
and pleasautry: hence, he was a favorite with the 
family, to which he was strongly attached, es- 
pecially to his master. He had performed upon 
him, in his youth, a well known operation, which 
effectually prevented a disposition for rambling ; 
and of course, he rarely went from home, except 
with his master. Such was his attachment to his 
master, and to his master’s property, that an arti- 
cle left in the field, or elsewhere, and committed 
to his charge, he was wont to guard; and any 
person, out of my family, would meet with some 
difficulty in taking it from him. These remarks 
seem necessary, as they have some relation to the 
facts in the case. 


On September the 24th, in the afternoon, I 
wanted my dog, but he was not to be found,—this 
circumstance being singular, immediately led to 
suspicions of the disease. However, before eve- 
ning he returned, apparently without disease, ex- 
cept dulness. I was led to believe, (erroneously 
however,) from the assurance of others, that, a 
“dog laboring under the disease would refuse 
water, and that as long as he would drink, there 
was no danger.” I immediately offered him drink, 
and he received it as usual. I then offered him 
food, which he refused. On my urging him to 
eat, he would take a small piece and then drop it. 
His jaws appeared to be sore. From his taking 
water so freely and without apparent difficulty, I 
concluded not yet to confine him; but to watch 
him closely. On the 25th in the forenoon, I found 
his eyelids swollen, and his eyes inflamed—drank 
water freely, but refused food. He was ina slug- 
gish state, slept the greatest part of the forenoon 
in the door yard, now and then starting up and 





looking about, as though he had heard something 
at a distance, but seeing nothing, would lie down 
again, frequently shifting his place. But notwith. 
standing our vigilance, he, in the afternoon, eloped, 
and I could not hear of him. At that time my 
suspicions gained strength ; and I prepared a sta- 
ble, 10 by 6 feet, for his reception, placing therein 
a plenty of food and water. He did not return, 
as in the day before, nor have I any reason to 
think that he returned in the night following.— 
The 26th being Sunday, on going to church with 
my family, I requested my young man to keep dil- 
igent watch for the return of the dog, and that if 
he should come home to confine him. We had 
not proceeded one-fourth of a mile, before we met 
the dog. He was much pleased to see us, and it 
was with some difficulty that we kept him from 
soiling our clothes. He was very wet, having 
travelled through wet grass, or waded in the 
water. The appearance of his eyes and eyelids 
were the same. After two or three minutes he 
left me, and made his course directly for home.— 
Presuming that my young man would secure him, 
I attended at church. But, to my surprise, on my 
return, I found that the dog had not been home, 
Inquiry was made, but it was fruitless. Just at 
evening, I had occasion to walk about a mile to 
a friend’s house. Having proceeded about half the 
distance, I again saw my dog coming towards me, 
in a very slow trot. I did not appear to notice 
him—he passed me, without bis usual expressions 
of attention, went a small distance, then took my 
path and followed me, making some of his usual 
signs of gladness. It being near a wood, and as 
he had been fond of game, I repeatedly tried to 
send him into the forest, as usual, but he would 
not obey my commands, or he would just enter 
the brush and return. I then flattered him, but 
he did not regard it as he was accustomed. He 
followed me to the house, and, not wishing that 
he should go in with me, I laid down my hat, and 
gave him the charge of it, as usual, when I wish- 
ed him to guard anything. I immediately finish- 
ed my errand and returned to the door, expecting 
to find my dog waiting as he was accustomed to 
do. I found my hat; but, the dog was gone. I 
hastened home ; but the dog was not to be found. 
Night came on and prevented further search,— 
However, on the 27th, about 8 o’ clock, A. M. he 
returned for the last time. The symptoms were 
the same, perhaps increased. He received water, 
but refused food. 1 think, at that time, his attach- 
ment to the family had become nearly extinct ; 
yet, with a little flattering, he was induced to go 
into the place prepared for him. He soon became 
very uneasy and peevish ; and in the afternoon all 
the symptoms of the second stage appeared. His 
eyes put on a greenish appearance, and his coun- 
tenance was inexpressibly ferocious. To him, his 
master and a stranger were alike. He was ina 
rage, all the time, when any person was near ; 
snapping, biting, and tearing to pieces, whatever 
came within his reach. His strength seemed 
double to what it was in health. Although natu- 
rally clumsy, he was then all spring and activity. 
There were spaces between the boards, through 
which he could see, and it was astonishing, how 
steadfastly he would fix his eyes on a person, 
standing near, and watch him fora long time, with 
looks of desperation and vengeance. In this situ- 
ation he continued till the evening of the 29th, 
during which he occasionally took water with 
greediness. I have no cause to believe that he 
slumbered during the last stage, or that he received 
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any food after the commencement of the disease. 
In the morning of the 30th he was much exhaust- 
ed, not able to walk, and his breathing, laborious. 
I then took some water in a vessel, and fearlessly 
entered the stable, on which he made some feeble 
signs of gladness. He was ina sitting posture, 
supporting himself on his fore legs. I stood be- 
fore him and poured the water in a small stream, 
holding up the vessel ; and instantly he was seized 
with excrutiating convulsions, which in a very few 
minutes, ended his life. 

On a slight examination of the body, the high- 
est marks of inflammation were discovered 
throughout the system. 

I have been thus particular, presuming that the 
case would afford useful hints to those, who are 
fond of, and keep these animals. Although the 
dog may be useful to many; being the only ani- 
mal, known to us, which will leave his own spe- 
cies and associate with man; and in some in- 
stances a useful protector, both of property and 
life ; yet, every dog is liable to this disease, terrific 
beyond expression in its effects: therefore, all pos- 
sible care should be taken in season to prevent 
the disease from spreading, which will not be 
done, unless the owner have some knowledge of 
the symptoms, which mark it. 

This is not considered a medical paper ; yet, it 
may be useful to state, that-should any creature be 
bitten by any animal laboring under the canine 
disease—the first step to be pursued, is, thorough- 
ly to wash the wound and parts adjacent, with 
warm water, and wipe them clean, with a view to 
remove all the poison that may adhere upon, or 
about the wound—then cut out, or destroy the 
part to the bottom of the wound with some strong 
caustic, and dress it with mercurial ointment.— 
This practice should not be neglected, should the 
wound be made two or three days before it is dis- 
covered ; as itis thought that the virus is not 
readily absorbed ; but, the sooner it is done, the 
better. 

Mansfield, Feb. 26, 1829. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON SOME SUBJECTS OF 
CULTIVATION IN LONG ISLAND. 


DEEP PLOUGHING. 

Mr Fessenpen—Having observed that in dif- 
ferent places the ploughings were not of a suf- 
ficient depth, I spoke about it to a gentleman, 
owner of large estates, at Bedford, Long Island ; 
and asked him to try the experiment on one acre 
only ; and to begin by ploughing one inch deeper 
than before ; for if it was ploughed very deep at 
once the ground woujd become sterile for some 
years, until the influence of the atmosphere, ma- 
nuring, and other subsequent ploughings should 
bave mixed the soils together. This gentleman 
told me‘since, that he had succeeded beyond his 
expectations. His corn was visibly larger and 
stronger than that of the other side, which was 
ploughed in the ancient manner. I do not doubt 
but that his example will have much influence ; 
so that the ploughings will be bye and bye from 
8 to 10 inches deep; and be done by gradually 
deepening one inch each year. The ground thus 
gradually ploughed would preserve some moisture, 
very beneficial in dry summers; the soil having 
been able to concentrate a much greater degree 
of humidity ; and in wet seasons, the ground be- 
ing more porous, the water would not remain on 
the surfaee and rot the roots of the crops. 








I have taken notice that the furrows of decliv- 
itous lands are very often made in the direction of 
the descent, instead of making them transversely 
or crossways, in such a manner as to preserve as 
much of the soil and manure as possible on the 
top, and prevent them from coming down by 
heavy rains. Corn and potatoes, ought, there- 
fore, to be planted and kept in transversal lines, 
following the same principle. 


MANURE. 


The manures which are brought beforehand 
upon lands, which are to be planted in the spring 
are, most generally, spread out on the ground 
without being heaped together. The more ma- 
nure is spread the more the atmosphere and rains 
take from it its nutritive parts. Manure may be 
heaped together in the form of a cone, which 
should be covered with ground ; or if the ground 
is frozen too hard, the heaps could be covered 
with mats, very easily made by tying straw be- 
tween small poles, six or eight feet long, which 
being put away afterwards, in a dry place will be 
good for another year. In this manner none of 
the fertilizing salts can escape. But speaking of 
this interesting matter, J must say that I am as- 
tonished that no composts are made, which are 
the means of trebling the mass of manures, with- 
out occasioning any other expense than that of 
mixing earth with the manure by layers one above 
another, and by adding all kinds of vegetables, 
leaves of grass, sods, &c.; and instead of leaving 
the dung to dry and be spoiled by the scratching 
of fowls in the yard, it should be successively car- 
ried when it comes out of the stables on the fields, 
where it is to be used for the fall or spring. For 
this purpose a small corner might be left, where 
it could be deposited. It would be convenient, if 
possible to make a few heaps of earth, and have 
them ready for mixing with the manures.* It will 
be objected that this would be an increase of la- 
bor, but it will be repaid an hundred fold. 


PLOUGHING IN GREEN CROPS. 


Next year I shall be able to give the result of 
some experiments made by Jonathan Thomson, 
Esq. Collector of the New York Custom House, 
who, on his large farm at Islip, L. I. at my re- 
quest, had the goodness last year to have sown 
and ploughed in, three successive crops of buck- 
wheat in blossom. He has great hopes of success 
in this experiment, the soil being entirely changed, 
and seeming to contain a quantity of rich mould, 
and all that which is necessary for having a fine 
crop this year. I hope that the example will be 
followed in places at some distance from large 
towns. This sowing three times repeated, only 
took nine bushels of buck wheat seed per acre, 
which is a very cheap manure. 

Respectfully yours, 
ANDRE PARMENTIER. 
Horticultural and Botanic Garden, 
Brooklyn, L. I. March 16, 1829. 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


QUERIES RESPECTING FOOD FOR 
STOCK. 
Mr Fessenp—en—A few weeks since, several 
queries from a young shepherd, in regard to root 





* Layers of new dung one foot thick, and those of earth from 
3 to4inches, If made of old manure dung one foot thick and 
earth 6 or 7 inches. The heaps should be made in circular or 
Square forms, and some earth put around them to preveat the 
access of the atmosphere to the layers of manure. 


— ———— 
cultivation, were inserted in your paper. As 
no answers have appeared, this same young 
shepherd is led to believe either that the cultiva- 
tion is found unprofitable, or that no one has prac- 
tised it so far as to be able to furnish answers ; or 
that the queries were not sufficiently definite, or 
not worthy the notice of the owners of flocks of 
sheep. On the supposition that one of the two 
last may be the cause of the silence, I beg leave 
to substitute the following. 

Ist. What quantity is a fair average product to 
the acre of mangel wurtzel, ruta baga, carrots, 
and potatoes, and what the expense of cultivating 
an acre of either of the above roots ? 

2. How many bushels of either of the above 
roots are equal to a ton of good hay for feeding 
stock of any kind ? 

3. Are either of the above cheaper for feeding 
stock in part than hay, valuing it at $6 per ton? 
_ 
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COBBETT’S CORN. 

A friend has obliged us with a copy of Cobbett’s 
Weekly Political Register, of Jan. 10th, 1829.— 
This, according to Mr Cobbett’s statement, was 
printed on paper made from the husks of Indian 
corn, raised by him in England. It has been here- 
tofure supposed that the temperature of the clim- 
ate of Great Britain would not admit of the culti- 
vation of this plant; but it seems that Mr Cob- 
bett’s success in its cultivation has been complete ; 
and that he has found it well adapted to uses to 
which it has rarely if at all been applied in this 
country. 

Mr Cobbett says “I am certain that the husks 
of this corn will maKe as beautiful printing paper, 
and even writing paper, as ever was made from 
any rags in the world, and much better than can 
possibly be made from. any other thing than very 
fine linen rags. Of the brown paper, or rather 
olive colored paper made from the stalks of the 
corn, a specimen of that you have, as a wrapper 
to the bunch of corn which I have now the honor 
to send to you. Compare it, sir, with anything of 
the kind you have ever seen before. You will 
find it as easy to wrile on as any white paper is; 
what a difference in paper made from this materi- 
al, and the rugged stuff made from hemp, or old 
ropes! What a difference between paper made 
from corn stalks, and white brown stuff, which 
grocers and others make use of, and which is sd 
easy to tear, while it cannot be written on at all. 
The “ Treatise on Cornserr’s Cory,” is, as you 
are aware, published and sold, bound in boards ; 
and all that have been sold of Jate, have had beards 
with this olive corn paper for a covering, and very 
handsome you will find it to be; and I send you 
a second book, in order that you may have this 
further proof before your eyes, of the estimable 
value of the corn. plant.” 

The writer then asserts that Mr Rowland Hill, 
of Chillworth, first suggested the thought of mak- 
ing paper out of the husks of corn; and that it 
was owing to his enterprise that the specimens 
were produced ; and continues, “ Reflect, sir, on 
the vast importance of producing on our own land 
the materials for such an immense branch of man- 
ufacture! In a very few years all the paper used 
by grocers, seedsmen, linendrapers, haberdashers, 
and, in short, all this immense mass of goods, 
bulky, costly, and yielding a great revenue from a 
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pretty fair and just source, will be made out of the 
corn plant. All the stained paper, where tough- 
ness is so necessary and rarely now to be found ; 
indeed paper of all sorts, for nothing can be so 
cheap and nothing can be better. 

The manufacture of paper from the husks of 
Indian corn is not altogether a novelty, Dr Wil- 
lich’s Domestic Encyclopedia states that “ from 
the leafy stalk of this fruit, according to Plancus, 
the most beautiful post paper is prepared in an 
Italian mill, near Rimini, Schaeffer made an ex- 
periment with the whole plant, and obtained a 
greyish paper; but, after steeping the pulp four 
days in lime water, the sheets acquired a greenish 
shade. 

“ Dr Mease saw a book, printed at Regensburg, 
in Germany, in 1771, upon paper from a variety 
of substances, and among others, there was one 
leaf made from the Indian corn, or maize husks.” 





®UBSTANCES WHICH MAY BE MANU- 
FACTURED INTO PAPER. 

The following are some of the different sub- 
stances belonging to the vegetable kingdom, which 
have been employed in the manufacture of paper. 

The pith of the various species of Thistle have 
been employed in Germany. The stalks were 
stripped of their cuticle, bruised, and the inner 
spongy substance extracted and worked in the mill. 
Hemp. Dr Halde asserts that the inhabitants of 
Nangha, in Japan, macerate hemp in lime water, 
beat it, and then immediately prepare their paper. 
Guettard asserts that the shaws, and other refuse 
from the stalks of hemp, may be made into a good 
and strong packing paper. Hop vines.—Dr 
Schaeffer plunged them for fifteen minutes in boil- 
ing water, then separated the rind from the woody 
substance, cut the latter into small pieces and sent 
it to the engine. After being worked eight hours 
they became fibrous, pulpy, and were fit to be 
formed into paper: on adding rags the sheets as- 
sumed a whitish appearance ; but without them 
had a brownish shade, and were uniformly of a 
firm consistence. The dry down of the Catstail ; 
wooly catkins of the White Poplar ; the Straws of 
Flax; the stalks of the Sunflower; the straw of 
Barley, and other kinds of grain have been used 
in Europe for making paper. The National Ga- 
zette likewise informs that “ we have three speci- 
mens of yellow paper made, respectively of oat 
straw, blue grass, and rye straw. Its texture is 
firm, and on the whole it appears to be superior to 
the common wrapping paper.” 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


DISEASED SHEEP. 

Mr Fessennen—In your paper of last week, I 
noticed Mr Barstow’s account of his diseased 
sheep, and hasten to suggest to him, what I think 
the cause of the misfortune. From the brief state- 
ment he has made of the case, I have no doubt in 
my mind, that the feverish habit in his sheep, has 
been created by the bad quality of his hay, or 
rather to the “ plenty of salt strewed upon the hay 
when put into the barn.” Sheep, sooner than other 
domestic animals, will become sickly, when fed 
entirely upon hay, too much impregnated with 
salt. They delight, and thrive well, when per- 
mitted to go often to the salt trough, but when 
any considerable quantity is added to their con- 
stant food, they become emaciated, and have all 
the symptoms which he describes his flock to la- 
bor under. The practice of putting a large, or 


small quantity of salt, upon all the hay put up in| 
the barn is a great mistake, a great deviation from 

nature, and never attended with any salutary ad- 

vantage. When the quantity is small, not more 

than a quart or two upon a ton, it may not be in- 

jurious ; but when larger quantities are used, it 

never fails, more or less to show its poisonous ef- 

fects. 

In the same way sea salt is said to be an excel- 
lent manure for vegetables, when administered in 
small doses, but is absolute destruction to the 
largest trees, or plants of every kind, when used 
too plentifully. 

If then, I am not mistaken as to the cause of 
this disease, Mr Barstow will relieve his sheep, by 
immediately feeding them with fresh hay, turnips, 
potatoes, and as much green browse as possible. 
The tops of the Lombardy poplar I think prefera- 
ble to any other. By this treatment he may prob- 
ably preserve the residue of his flock, until fresh 
grass can complete the cure—for he may rest as- 
sured that nitre, spirits of turpentine, or unleached 
ashes, will produce no good effect—and until they 
can be supplied with healthy food, his sheep will 
want their usual health ; and if many of them do 
not lose their wool before shearing, he may think 
himself very fortunate. 

Mr Editor, I think it no small part of the advan- 
tage which attends your useful paper, that through 
its medium, we can with so much facility, ask and 
receive advice—and [ would make use of this op- 


‘portunity to state a little misfortune of mine. 


GIRKIN CUCUMBERS. 
For several years past I have attempted to grow 


the Girkin cucumber, with very little success. 1) 


have bought the seed from the best Seedsman in 
New York. It was heavy and looked well, yet 
not one in twenty germinated. Last year I plant- 
ed seed of my own raising; it was saved, I 
thought, in the best manner, and planted after the 
Solstice, with the utmost care, yet I had nota 
single plant. 

I deem this fruit superior to any other for pick- 
ling, and should be glad to know how to produce 
it in abundance. If any of your correspondents 
will be so kind as to inform how to do so, shall 
think it a great favor conferred upon yours, &c. 

S. REYNOLDS. 

Minaville, March 20th 1829. 


Remarks by the Editor.—It will be observed that 
Mr Barstow states that his sheep had been “ fed 
on clover, herdsgrass, and red top, with a suitable 
quantity of oats and corn to keep them in good 
condition ; with plenty of salt strewed on the hay 
when put in the barn.” It is not improbable that 
salt in excess may injure sheep, and cattle, as well 








as mankind, for whom too much salt provision is 
accounted unwholesome, especially in winter.— 
Dr T.. Cooper, in an article, written for the last 
Philadelphia edition of Willich’s Domestic Ency- 
clopedia, states, that “a quarter of an ounce of 
salt per day to sheep, and one ounce per day to 
cows and oxen, is an allowance ample enough.” 
With regard to the Girkin Cucumber, we would 
observe that it should either be started in a hot 
bed, or planted in a warm situation, the last of 
June, or beginning of July. It is a native of a 
warm climate, and should be dealt with accord- 


ingly. 








To ConRESPONDENTS.—We have received, we regret too 
late for this week’s paper, a valuable article on the Culture of 


Hemp, from the Hon. Samvet Laturop, of West Springfield 
—also, one from Charlestown, on the culture of Tall Meadow 
Oat Grass—others on Nut Trees, on Thorn Bushes, on Tobac- 
co, on Orchards, on Cabbages, on Fruit Trees, &c. from New 
Hampshire, will soon appear. 











= = ——— 
Tall Meadow Oat Grass Seed. 


This day received at the New England Farmer Seed Store, 
52 North Market street, 20 bushels of ‘Tall Meadow Oat Grass 
Seed, at $2,50 per bushel. 


Household Furniture Cheap. 
Phoenix Furniture Warehouse, near the Square, Main Street, 
Charlestown. 

FOSDICK & CARTER, inform their friends and the pub- 
lic, that they have on hand, and for sale, an extensive assort- 
ment of Furniture, viz. Bureaus, Secretaries, Beds, Bedsteads, 
Tables, Chairs, Sofas, Couches, Carpeting, Wash Stands, Brass 
Fire Sets, Waiters, Knives, Forks, Bellows, and Brushes.— 
Also, a constant supply of Live Geese and Common Feathers, 
by the bale or otherwise. Also, they manufacture and keep 
constantly for sale, a general assortment of Looking Glasses, by 
wholesale or retaii, with almost every article for house keeping, 
all which they will se!l extremely low for cash. Purchasers are 
invited to call and examine. 

P.S. Portrait and Picture Framing, executed in the best 
manner, and at short notice, as above. 6t 

Charlestown, April 3, 1829. 











Linnean Botanic Garden and Nurseries, near New 
York.—William Prince, Proprietor. 
The subscriber, Agent for this establishment, 
has just received the new Catalogues of 1829, 
which he will distribute g7atis to applicants. 
The collection of Fruit Trees, Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs and Plants, Green house Plants, 
&c, now offered for sale, is nearly double the extent of 
what it has been heretofore, and the most celebrated new 
fruits introduced to notice by Mr Knight of London and 
Professor Van Mons of Brussels, are now included. 

The prices have been greatly reduced for a large num- 
ber of articles. 

Mr P. has about 20,000 Grape Vines, of his own rear- 
ing, and guaranteed genuine,—and 100,000 imported from 
France. Vines will now be supplied by the 1000 at 15 
cents, and by the 100 at 25 cents, assorted by himself, and 
including the Imperial Tokay—White, Red, Black, and 
Gray Burgundy—Teinturier, Black Orleans—Petit Rach- 
ling, Kniperle, Black Cluster, Black Sweetwater, Chasse- 
las, Large Morocco, St Valentine, Riesling or Clarette of 
Limoux, Bordeaux Purple,—and in lees quantities at the 
reduced catalogue prices. 

The collection of Roses comprises 600 splendid varie- 
ties, of every shade and form. Every department has re- 
ceived the utmost care, and the whole is under the most 
careful personal attention of the Proprietor. 

J. B. RUSSELL, Agent. 

March 27 3t 


Farm for Sale or Let. 

In Saugus, 6 miles from Charlestown Bridge, known 
by the name of the Boynton farm, containing about 100 
acres of Land, a good House, Barn, and other out wr 
—well watered, and equally divided into mowing and til- 
lage—usually cut from 40 to 60 tons hay. 

For particulars, inquire of C. Fruton, Warren Bridge 
Toll House, Charlestown, March 27 tf 


Fruit Trees, &c. 

N. DAVENPORT has for sale, at his Nursery in Mil- 
ton, a large collection of Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, Green 
House Plants, &c. His collection of Peach, Plum, and 
Almond Trees, he considers not excelled in this vicinity : 
and the collection of other fruits is good. Orders sent to 
his Nursery in Milton, or left with J. B. Russexx, at the 
New England Farmer Seed Store, No. 52, North Market 
street, Boston, where a list of the trees can be seen, will 
be executed at the customary prices. ep6w 











Crockery, Glass, and China Ware. 

Ephraim B. McLaughlin, 4 Dock Square, has for sale, an 
eleg..nt assortment ef newest patterns in the above line, which 
are offered at low prices for cash. Country merchants and 
others are invited to call. eptf mar27 


Goodwin’s Town Officer. 

In press and will be published without delay, a new and much 
improved edition of the above work, containing all the laws rel- 
ative to the power and duties of Municipal officers, together 
with the decisions of the Supreme Judiciai Court upon these 
yom a Orders for the above work may be addressed to Rich- 
ar 








son & Lord, Boston, or to the publishers, Dorr & Howland, 
Worcester. 3t April 3. 
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Grape Vines. 
The subscriber offers for sale, Grape Vines of several 
vauieties, the produce of his garden, in Dorchester ;— 


among them ave the aren, ‘5 
Isabella, ite Muscat, 
Sweetwater, Black Hamburg, 
Black Cape, Elba, 
Queen, White Chasselas, 
Early Oval, Muscatel. 


They are principally of one year’s growth, from cuttings 
only, (which are much better ian tepene of two or even 
three years old,)—were planted under his direction and 
superintendance, are warranted genuine, and are in a 
healthy and vigorous state. 

The subscriber purposes to continue the cultivation of 
such varieties of the fereign and native Vines as are 
suited to this climate, and that will thrive in the open 
ground in town or country. 

Application may be made to the subscriber at his office, 
No. 7 1-2, Congress street, or at the garden to Patrick 
Kennedy. ZEBEDEE COOK, Jr. 

Boston, March 13, 1829. 6w 








JAMES BLOODGOOD & CO.’s 
Wursery, at Flushing, Long Island, near New York. 

The subscriber will receive and transmit orders for any 

quantity, or variety, of 
Fruit and Forest Trees, 
Flowering Shrubs, 
and 

Plants, 
and the same will be delivered here, at the risk and ex- 
pense of the purchaser ;* the bills may be paid to him. 

Messrs Bloodgood & Co. attend personally to the ino- 
culating and engrafting of all their fruit trees, and purcha- 
sers may rely with as much confidence as they can upon 
any nursery, that the trees and shrubs they order, will 
prove genuine. ZEBEDEE COOK, Jr. 


7 1-2, Congress street. 
Boston, March 13, 1829. 6t 


Cow for Sale. 

A fine cow, half blooded, Coelebs breed, is offered for sale at 
the House of Industry farm, South Boston.—Also, a three- 
fourths blood Calf. Inquire of WM, STONE, Superintendent. 

April 3, 1829. At 











New Vegetable. 

Just received at the New England Farmer Seed Store, 52 
North Market Street, a small quantity of Str Joun Sincvair’s 
New Beer, from London, ‘This is presumed te be the first 
seed of this fine vegetable, ever brought into New England.— 
For sale in papers of 12 1-2 cents each, or in larger quantities. 





Kenrick Nurseries in Newton, near Boston. 

For sale, at the Kenrick NURSERIES, IN 

Newton, an extensive assortment of Apples, 

Pears, Peaches, Plums, Cherries, Apricots, 

Nectarines, White Mulberries, Grape Vines, 

Gooseberry and Currant Bushes, &c. Also, 

about 150 varieties of the most ornamental hardy trees 

and shrubs—including nearly 50 superb varieties of hardy 

roses, comprising white and red moss—single yellow, 

double do-—yellow Austrian--red and yellow Austrian— 

black mottled, sable, Tuscany, and other varieties of the 
blackest roses—Unique White Provence, &c. 

Also, Grevi1LLe Roses, and Wiimor’s SuPers 
STRAWBERRIES. 
Apple Trees of extra sizes—also Flowering Horse 

Chestnuts, and some other sorts. 

Written orders directed to JoHnw or W1tLt1AM Ken- 

rick, Newron, will he received by the daily mail, and 

romptly attended to—or they may be left at Mr Joseph 

Bridge’s Grocery and Seed Store, No. 60, Court street, 

Boston, where, on application, catalogues will be delivered 

gratis—or, catalogues may be obtained of Mr J. B. Rus- 

sell, at the New England Farmer office. epSw 





Large Scotch Gooseberry Bushes and Hawthorns, &c. 

Just received at the New England Farmer Seed Store, 
52 North Market street, by the ship Camillus, from Gree- 
nock, and Napoleon, from Liverpool, 15,000 Hawthorns, 
for live fencing, and about 500 superior Scotch and Lan- 
cashire Gooseberry Bushes;—the Hawthorns $5 per 
thousand ; the Gooseberry Bushes, put up in lots of six 
roots, of the Jargest and finest sorts, with names—speci- 
mens of the fruit, as large as Egg Flums, American 
growth, from the imported roots, in sealed bottles, may be 
seen at the store—price $1 50 per lot of six roots. 

Likewise, two barrels of superior fresh Lucerne Seed, 
warranted ; one cask of large Potato Oats ; and one cask 
of fine London Split Peas, tor culinary purposes. 














A ER. a ESET 


Pear Trees and Grape Vines. 

For sale by Rufus Howe, at the place of Samuel Downer, in 
Dorchester, Pear Trees of the choicest varieties, viz : 20 
kinds from the London Horticultural Society ; also, large and 
very handsome Seckles, Ambrettes, Bartletts, and Bleeker Mea- 
dow ; 20 handsome black Tartareans and Remington Cherry 
Trees, Plums, &e. 300 Native Grape Vines, viz: 50 three 
years old Catawbas, 80 three years old Isabellas, 50 Bland’s Vir- 
3 30 Alexander, 20 Elsingborough ; also, 200 Sweet Water, 

jack reg &e. 

30 varieties Poses, viz : Greville Rose, White and Red Moss, 
Grand Duke of Dyer Unique, Multiflora, Provence or Cab- 
bage,Hundred Leaf, Four Seasons, Red Damask, Marble, 
French, Cluster, Swiss, German, Variegated, Burgundy, Dou- 
ble and Single White. 

Dahlias, seven varieties of Pouble, viz : Crimson, Buff, Yel- 
low, Red, &e. Single do. 

Tulips, a great number of varieties, viz: Bizarres, Bibloems, 
double and single, of different colors, Parrot Bills, &c. 

Hyacinths, a great variety. Persons are invited, when the 
Tulips and Hyacinths are in bloom, to call and make their se- 
lections. White Lilies, Pink roots, Phlox, Polyanthus, three 
kinds Honeysuckle, Chinese, Trumpet and Sweet Scented ;— 
handsome Snow Bali trees, Quince do., Red and White Lilacs, 

‘owing on same stalk ; Lagerstrecemia, India or Crape Myr- 
tle, Spira Syrengo, Fringe or Smoke Tree, Snowberry Bush, 
Strawberry Tree. i 

Currant Bushes, White Dutch, Red do., common white and 
red. Gooseberries, different kinds. 

Raspberries, Antwerp white and red. T'himbleberries, white 
and red. 

Strawberries, viz: Wilmot’s Superb, Downton,—red and 
white English Wood—Roseberry, three kinds native. 

Wanted to purchase, two to three thousand small and middling 
size Pear and Plum Trees, suitable for budding and grafting, 
Seedlings would be preferred. Apply as above, or at No. 4 


Central Wharf. 
Rose Water. 

20 demijohns double and single distilled Rose Water, made 
entirely from Damask Roses. 'The above Rose Water is con- 
stantly fer sale at Mr ©. Wade’s Porter Cellar, No. 12, Mer- 
chant’s Row, by demijohn or less quantity, 

jan. 30. 2tinF4inM4inA 


Fresh Hemp Seed. 
Just received at the New England Farmer Seed Store, 52 
North Market Street, a few barrels of American Hemp Seed, of 


last year’s growth.—Also, one barrel of fresh Riga Flax Seed, 
well known to be superior to the common American Flax. 











Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 

SAMUEL HYDE offers for sale at his Nursery, in 
Newton, near Boston, a good assortment of Fruit end 
Forest Trees, Ornamental Shrubs, &c, comprising apples, 
pears, peaches, cherries, apricots, nectarines, plums, biack 
mulberries, English black currants, English walnuts, but- 
ternuts, horse chesnuts, filberts, (French and Spanish 
catalpas, silver firs, spruce, larch, weeping willows, ai- 
theas, rose acacia, lilacs, daphnes, senna, roses, honey- 
suckles, &c. Orders directed to Samuel Hyde, Newton, 
will be promptly attended to. Trees will be delivered in 
Boston free of expense for transportation. Catalogues 
furnished gratis by J. B. Russexi, No. 52 North Market 
Street, Boston, and at the Nursery in Newton. 

March 27 4t 


Bees. 

Just published by MARSH & CAPEN, 362, Washing- 
ton Street, 

A Practical TREATISE ON THE MANAGEMENT OF 
Bees ; and the establishment of a Piarie, with the best 
method of destroying and preventing the depredations of 
the Bee Morn. By James THarcuHer, M. D., Fellow 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, &e. 

Extract from the Author’s Advertisement. 

* The destructive ravages of the Bez Morn have in 
many places almost annihilated our Bee establishments, 
and discouraged all attempts to renewed trials. Not less 
than one hundred hives have, the past season, been en- 
tirely destroyed by that enemy, within a few towns in the 
county of Plymouth, and in places where a single hive has 
yielded one hundred pounds of honey. From a particular 
investigation of this subject, the compiler is now able, 
with much confidence, to announce, that an effectual 
preventive of such depredations will be found recorded in 
this production.” Price 75 cents. 

March 27 3t 


Red and White Clover Seed. 

For sale at the New England Farmer Seed Store, No. 
52 North Market Street, 

5000 Ibs. Red Clover Seed, 

500 Ibs. Dutch White Honeysuckle Clover, (imported. ) 

Also, Herd’s Grass, Red Top, Orchard Grass, Lucerne, 
Foul Meadow, Hemp and Flax Seed, &c, &c. 

March 27 tf 











Seeds for Country Dealers. 


Traders in the country, who may wish to keep an asso 
of Garden Seeds for ak are informed they 4 he foraished 
at the New England Farmer office, No. 52 North Market street, 
Boston, with boxes containing a complete assortment of the 
seeds mostly used in a kitchen garden, on as favorable terms ag 
they can be purchased in this country, neatly done up in small 
papers, at 6 and 12 cents each—warranted to be of the growth 
of 1828, and of the purest quality. OrwamMentaL FLowger 
SexpDs will be added on the same terms, when ordcred, as well 
as Peas, Beans, Eanty Waite Sweet Corn, &c, of dif 
ferent sorts. 

(C> The Seeds vended at this establishment, are put up on a 
new plan this year, each package being accompanied with 
short directions on its management, and packed in the neatest 
style.—Traders are requested to eal] and examine for them- 
selves. eptf Jan. 23. 


For Sale, 

In the southeasterly oo of old Marlborough, a valuable 
Farm, containing about 320 acres. consisting of every kind of 
land that is desirable to the enterprising farmer, a large portion 
of which is of the first quality, having a constant stream of water 
running through it ; and the land is so situated that a number of 
acres are capuble of irrigation. Ca the premises is an upright 
two story House, with four rooms on the floor, in good repair ; 
a large Barn, 80 by 30, and in common seasons is filled with 
good hay. There are also on the farm, good Orchards, a part 
of which are in their prime; together with an abundance of 
Wood, the best of white oak, fit for wheelwrights’ use, or for 
ship timber. There are few farms capable of more improve- 
ment, or which can be carried on at less expense. The place 
will be-sold at a fair price, with or without the stock and utem 
sils, at the election of the purchaser. ‘The payments made easy 
and accommodating, and possession may be had on delivery of 
the deed. For further particulars, please inquire of WILLIAM 
Drarer, Esq. of Marlborough, of Benjamin WELD of Rox- 
bury, or of Samurt H. WELD, on the premises, Jan. 16. 











PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


























FROM| To 

APPLES, best, - - - |barrel 200) 2 50 
ASHES, pot, firstsort, - = + | ton. (125 00130 00 
earl, first sort, - - - 1125 00.130 00 
BEANS, white, - - - - {bushel 100 1 37 
BEEF, mess, - - - barrel.| 10 00. 10 6 
Cargo, No. 1, - ‘Be: 900 9 5O 
Cargo, No. 2, - ee Mics 800 8 50 
BUTTER, inspected, No. 1, new, - jpound, 14 16 
CHEESE, new milk, - - - | “ a. 
Skimmed milk, * - : 7 2 8 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard-street, - |barrel.) 8 75! 9 00 
Genesee, - ~ - - “ 875 900 

Rye, best,- - - - “ 
GRAIN, Corn, - - - - (bushel. 65 65 
Rye, owe. nes, 0, Fe Gf 66 
Barley, - - - Pre ake 67 
Oats, ~ * = a | “ 3h 33 
HOG’S LARD, first sort, new, - |pound, y 
LIME, - - ~  e. « - | cask, 5 90 
PLAISTER PARIS retails at - | ton. 3 50 
PORK, clear, - + + «= barrel} 16 00) 16 60 
Navy, mess, - - “ } 13 00; 13 50 
Cargo, No. 1, - . “ 13, OO} 13 25 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, -. - - |bushel. 2 06 
Orchard Grass, - - 4 3 00 
Fowl Meadow, - -— - vas 3 00 
Rye Grass, — - “ 4 00 
‘Tall Meadow Oats Grass, - “9 2 
Red Top - - © . “ 100 
Lucerne, - - - - \pound. 50 
White Honeysuckle Clover, , 50 
Red Clover, (northern) = - as 7 8 
French Sugar Beet, - = - we 1 50 
Mange! Wurizel, a. r 1 5 
WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed, - “ 3. Ea) 
Merino, full blood, unwashed, | “ 22 26 
Merino, three fourths washed, | “ 30 35 
Merino, half & quarter washed,,  “ 28; 83 
Nave, washed, - - oy # 23 24 
Pulled, Lamb’s, first sort, - | “ 41 
Pulled, Lamb’s, second sort, | “ 25 30 
Pulled, “ spinning, first sort, | . 30} %B 

PROVISION MARKET. 


CORRECTED EVERY WEEK BY MR. HAYWARD, 
(Clerk of Faneuil-hail Market.) 








BEEF, best pieces, - - - - {pound. 10) 12 1-2 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, 5 “ 7 10 
whole hogs, - ° “ 7 

. || SEC Sa mee “ 6 2 
MUTTON, a Te er - a“ a 
Panaaes -§ - 6h lel “ 8 4 
BUTTER, kegandtub, - -~ - “a 4 “9 
Lump, best, - - -« “ vs 

EGGS, - - ' . - - {[dozen. 16 20 
MEAL, Rye, retail, - ° s - Pushbel. 1 00 
Indian, retail, - - = “ 70 
Prato  . 2. 2 ©. “ 50 
CIDER, [according to quality,] - Poarrel.! 2 2 
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MISCELLANIES. 








<= 

The Tempests of New England.—In 1717 oc- 
curred a tempest which has been distinguished in 
history and tradition, as the great snow, by way of 
eminence. The winter has been mild and open 
until the commencement of February. On the 
18th of that month a violent storm commenced, 
and continued, with short intervals, nearly a week. 
The north-east wind in fierce gusts drove the de- 
scending snow into piles, obliterating the traces of 
roads, and covering the fences, and in some 
places, even the buildings. The Boston News 
Letter of February 25, 1717, has the following 
paragraphs :—“ Besides several snows we had a 
great one on Monday the 18th current, and on 
Wednesday the 20th, it began to snow about 
noon, and continued snowing till Friday the 22d, 
so that the snow lies in some parts of the streets 
about six feet high.”—“ Saturday last was a clear 
sunshine, not a cloud to be seen till towards eve- 
ning, and the Lord’s day, the 24th, a deep snow. 
The extremity of the weather has hindered all the 
three posts coming in; neither can they be expect- 
ed till the roads, now impassable with a mighty 
snow upon the ground, are beaten.” A letter from 
John Winthrop, in New London, to Dr Cotton 
Mather, contains a few particulars relating to “ the 
prodigious storms of snow in the doleful winter 
past.” The sea was disturbed with unusual com- 
motion, and shells were thrown far upon the sands. 
Porpoises and other tenants of the deep thronged 
to the land, and in the quaint language of the 
writer, “the harbor and river seemed to be full of 
them, but none of them came on shore, but kept a 
play day among the disturbed waves.” The snow 
flakes came in starlike spangles, having six little 
rays. Multitudes of animals perished in the drifts. 
“ We lost,” says he, “at the island and farms, 
above eleven hundred sheep, besides some cattle 
and horses, interred in the snow. And it was very 
strange, that twenty-eight days after the storm, 
the tenants at Fisher’s island pulled out the ruins 
of one hundred sheep, out of one snow bank in 
a valley, where the snow had drifted over them 
sixteen feet, found two of them alive in the drift, 
which had lain on them all that time, and kept 
themselves alive by eating the wool off the others, 
that lay dead by them. As soon as they were 
taken out of the drift, they shed their own fleeces, 
and are now alive and fat.” The wild animals of 
the forest were forced from the upland parts of 
the country to resort to the sea side for subsist- 
ence, and came forth from their dens by night to 
make ravages among the survivors of the flocks, 

At the period of the visitation of this memorable 
storm, there were few idle writers to note down 
every occurrence, and no Editors in distress for 
paragraphs to fasten upon every circumstance, 
and transmit records to posterity.. Except the 
brief notices from the only Gazette of the day, no 
printed accounts have been preserved. The tra- 
ditions of the past generations dimmed by the 
lapse of a century, as they are transmitted by those 
aged persons who heard the descriptions given by 
their ancestors, represent its violence as exceeding 
all modern parallels. Separate facts have been pre- 
served in interleaved almanacs, diaries, and pri- 
vate correspondence, which confirm their rela- 
tion. 

The funeral of Mr Brattle, minister of Cam- 
bridge, was solemnized on the 20th of February, 
and the principal magistrates, elders, and ministers 

















of Boston and its vicinity, assembled to honor his 
memory, Were detained several days before their 
return was possible. (His. Coll. vii. 58.) 

Mr Treat, of Eastham, a clergyman who had 
passed nearly half a century in active ministerial 
labors, and in the diffusion of the gospel among 
the Indians, died soon after the storm. The snow 
was piled to such height that it was impossible to 
beat a path over it, The funeral was delayed un- 
tila passage was dug through; and after some 
days the remains of the holy man were borne to 
their resting place, through the vaulted arch, by 
the natives reclaimed from the forest by his pious 
efforts, 

Judge Sewall entered in his diary, quoted in 
Holmes’ Annals; “ February 22.—It was terribly 
surprising to me to see the extraordinary banks of 
snow on the side of the way over against us.” 

Several snows fell after this date. The im- 
mense body which had accumulated, during 
February and March, on its dissolution swelled 
the streams with great floods. ‘The rivers then 
rolled through an uncultivated wilderness, where 
the busy hand of improvement had not yet spread 
the structures of art to be washed by their injury. 

Nat. Egis. 


How to be a Lady’s Man.—When you call on a 
family, should there be any children in the room, 
be sure you get one of them on your knee—two 
little ones would be better if procurable, because 
you might say to the mother whilst you dandled 





her offspring, ‘Oh! such a pair were never seen, ; 


&c.’—If you can contrive to rub the child’s dirty 
shoes against your white trousers, so as to leave 
a legible mark, it will do you much good—be- 
cause the mother will say, ‘Oh, Mr !—the child is 
spoiling your clothes ;) you can then easily reply 
‘my dear madam, make no apologies, I am de- 
votedly attached to children ;) nothing gains the 
heart of a mother so much as attention paid to her 
children ; therefore coax the child as much as you 
can to play with your epaulette (if you have the 
honor to be in the army)—fortune may so far fa- 
vor you as to induce the young one to pull one of 
the buttons off ;—that circumstance alone would in- 
sure you invitations during the winter. If the 
child be ever so ugly, remark that it reminds you 
(and sigh at the same time) of a ‘ lovely’ little sis- 
ter of your’s, now alas! no more; after that ob- 
servation you may ‘ book’ yourself for a score of 
parties. But should the ‘dear little innocent’ be 
really pretty, and the mamma quite the reverse, 
you can still do some good by saying ‘ good God ! 
madam, how greatly the child resembles you;’ a 
congreve rocket discharged against a breast work 
could not have more effect than this remark of 
your’s will have in the breast of the lady ; she will 
tell her husband that you are a ‘ fine young man, 
and that she is convinced you have an excellent 
heart and disposition, by what she saw of your af- 
fection for children; so, although you may like 
children as ‘the devil does holy water,’ a little 
policy, and a few attentions well timed, wilt insure 
a flattering reception in every family; and you 
will then gain the first step in the profession of ‘a 
lady’s man ! FLorestTan. 





A pair of oxen belonging to Messrs Oliver & 
Levi Cowls, of Amherst, were weighed a few 
days since, and their joint weight found to be 4171 
pounds. They were worked until May last, and 
were not fed with meal until the present win- 
ter. 





Scions of Apple and Pear Trees. 
For sale, at the New England Farmer Seed Store, Na 
52 North Market street, Boston, a large collection of Ap- 
ple and Pear Scioas,—among which are the following :— 


Apples. 
| Roxbury Russet, 
| New York Pippin, 
| Baldwin, 
Gilliflower, 
White Shropsavine, or } 
Early Harvest, 
&e, &e. 


Pears. 
Large Iron, or Pound, 
Gansel’s Bergamot, 
Brown Buerre, 
Early Juneting, 
St Michael’s, 
Broca’s Bergamot, 
Bartlett, 

&e, &e. 

In addition to the above, we are daity procuring fine 
varieties, from responsible sources, and hope to extend 
the collection so as to comprise all the esteemed fruits 
raised in the vicinity of Boston and New York. 

The scions are in fine order, and the utmost depen- 
dence can be placed upon their genuineness, as they are 
all cut from bearing trees. eptf 


Fruit Trees. 

Messrs WINSHIPS respectfully request 
those of the public who may incline to favor 
= them with their orders the ensuing season, for 
fruit and ornamental trees, fancy shrubbery, 

S— herbaceous plants, whether, indigenous or ex- 
otic, to forward their orders immediately, and they will 
be executed with every possible despatch. They also 
have several hundred genuine Isabella Grape Vines, by 
the hundred or single plant, with the superior European 
kinds in cultivation in this country. Letters directed to 
F. & I. Winship, Brighton. 

P. S. Asparagus roots from one to four years old. 

>> All orders left with-J. B. Russexx, at the New 
England Farmer Seed Store, 53 North Market street, will 
be executed at the Nursery prices, and the trees delivered 
in Boston, free of expense for transportation. 

Brighton, March 11, 1829. 


Gardener’s Sweeting, 

Nonsuch, 

Grand Sachem, 

Cat-head, or Large Sum- 
mer Russet, 

Rhode Island Greening, 


Heathcot, 

St Germain, 
Rushmore’s Bon Gretien, 
Spice Rousselet, 

Red Bergamot, 

Moor Fowl Egg, 
Jargonelle, 








—— 








Assorted Seeds for Families. 

For sale at the New England Farmer Seed Store small boxes 
of assorted Seeds for Kitchen Gardens, Each box contains a 
package of the following Seeds : 

Early Washington Peas Long Dutch Parsnip 

Dwarf Blue Imperia! Peas Large Cabbage Lettuce 

Late Marrowfat Peas Long Green Turkey Cucumber 
Early Mohawk Dwarf string/Pine-apple Melon 

Beans Long, or Round Watermelon 
China Dwarf string and, shell| Nasturtium 

Beans Large White Onion 
Lima, or Saba Pole Beans ou Red Onion 
Long Blood Beet Curled Parsley 
Early Turnip-rooted Beet Flat Squash Pepper 
Early York Cabbage Early Scarlet Short-top Radis!: 
Large late Drumhead Cabbage] White Turnip Radish 
Cape Savoy Cabbage Salsafy : 

Red Dutch Cabbage (for pick-|Early Bush Squash 

ling) Early White Dutch Turnip 
Early Horn Carrot White Flat Turnip 4 
Long Orange Carrot Yellow Stone Turnip 
White Solid Celery Winter Crook-neck Squash. 
Curled Cress _ 

Early Cucumber POT HERB SEEDS. 
Early Silesia Lettuce Thyme—Sage—Marjorum. 


The above list, it will be seen, comprises all the common ve- 





getables, besides several new varieties of recent introduction, 


and uncommon excellence. Every kind is warranted of the 
very first quality, as to freshness and purity. Each box contains 
directions for the management of the different sorts. Price $5 
per box. 





Pressed Culinary Herbs. 

For sale at the New England Farmer Seed Store, No. 52, 
North Market street, Culinary Herbs, dried, pressed, and neatly 
packed, in parcels, at the following — :—Sweet Marjoram, 
50 cts—Summer Savory, 25 cts—Thyme, 33 cts—Sage, 17 cts 
—Celery, (in bottles for soups, &c,) 25 cts—Balm, 33 cts— 
Rose Flowers, $1,00. eptf 











a -- 
Published every Friday, at $3 per annum, payable at the 

end of the year—bat those who pay within sixty days from the 

time of subscribing, are entitled to a deduction of fifty cents. 
Printed for J. i. Russevt, by I. R. Burts—by whom 


all descriptions of Printing can be executed to meet the wishes 
of customers. Orders for printing received by J. B. Russert, 
at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 52 North Market Street. 
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